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Fall convocation 


Honorary doctorates of law will be awarded 
at fall convocation ceremonies on Noy. 11 to 
an art historian and a writer-activist. 

For more than 25 years, Charles C. Hill has 
been Curator of Canadian Art for the National 
Gallery of Canada, and was a key player in the 
creation of its permanent Canadian collec- 
tion. 

He curated some groundbreaking shows at 
the National Gallery, including Canadian 
Painting in the Thirties (1975) and considera- 
tions of the work of Tom Thomson and Emily 
Carr. Hill’s exhibitions of the Group of Seven 
have travelled to Scandinavia, Mexico, and 
recently, to China. 

He has been conneeted with Concordia in 
recent years through his membership on the 
advisory board of the Gail and Stephen A. 
Jarislowsky Institute for Studies in Canadian 
Art. He is working on a biography of the late 
Montreal art dealer Max Stern. 

While a graduate student at the University 
of Toronto in the late 1960s, Hill founded the 
first openly gay association in Canada after 
same-sex relationships between consenting 
adults were decriminalized. 

Heather Menzies has had an active career as 
a writer, speaker and social activist. She is the 
author of seven books, including Whose Brave 


New World? and No Time: Stress and the Crisis of 


Modern Life. She has written or made videos on 
feminism and technology, and is a passionate 
defender of public culture, calling for a renewal 
of our institutions and ourselves. 

Currently an adjunct professor and session- 
al lecturer at Carleton University, she has 
served on several thesis committees at 
Concordia. 

Menzies will receive her doctorate at the 
Arts and Science ceremony at 10 a.m. Hill will 
receive his at the combined Engineering and 
Computer Science-Fine Arts ceremony at 7 
p.m. The JMSB ceremony, at 3 p.m., will not 
include an honorary doctorate. All cere- 
monies take place Sunday in the Salle Wilfrid 
Pelletier of Place des Arts. 
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From Bethune to Dashan: 
Canada’s links to China 


BETHUNE 





Don’t be alarmed if this familiar landmark disappears soon. It will reappear in a 
slightly different location, a few metres north, as the new Place Norman Bethune 
takes shape. Car traffic will stay on the north side of De Maisonneuve Bivd., then 
make a graceful S around the statue to cross Guy St. and proceed west. The statue 
of Norman Bethune was given to Montreal by the Chinese government in 1976. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


In 1975, some people wanted to name 
this place Norman Bethune University. 
However, “Concordia” /was chosen 
instead. 

The charismatic surgeon's reputation 
has gone up and down dramatically since 
his death in China in 1939 from blood 
poisoning. The mid-'70s were probably 
its apex, both in Canada, where his left- 
wing politics fit the zeitgeist, and in 
China, where he became a hero of the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Now, as Senator Vivienne Poy wryly 
remarked, the best-known Canadian in 
China is Dashan, aka Mark Rowswell of 
Ottawa, a popular comic actor on 
Chinese TV. 

Similarly, Poy said, Chinese immigra- 
tion to Canada has gone from the head 
tax phase of the 19th century, when the 
men who arrived as labourers could stay 
only if they paid for the privilege, to more 
recent times, when Chinese immigrants 
are generally assumed to be rich. 

These dramatic changes were the 
backdrop for a symposium Nov. | to 3, 
organized with the McCord Museum, at 
which Concordia professors and stu- 
dents were prominent. The title was The 
Golden Mountain: Canada and China, 
Interconnected. 

Art historian Loren Lerner, in a talk 
called The Massaging of a Canadian 
Memory, described the careful restora- 
tion by the Canadian government of 
Bethune’s family home in Gravenhurst, 
Ont., as “character dissonance; because 
it was so unlike the man it was intended 
to commemorate. 

Bethune's father was a Presbyterian 
minister in a quiet, conservative town, 
exactly what the mercurial son wanted to 
leave behind. Becoming a controversial 
Communist battlefield doctor in Spain 
and China was as far from small-town 
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Marking a decade of research innovation 


KAREN HERLAND 


Speeches, a tour and an award 
ceremony marked a decade of 
partnership with the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation on 
Oct. 29. 

Eliot Phillipson, president 
and CEO of CFI, spoke at the 
tenth anniversary event, 
remarking that the $24 million 
accorded Concordia over the 
years has funded 55 different 
projects that “span the spec- 
trum of disciplines.’ Phillipson 
spoke at the end of a tour that 
physically and virtually demon- 
strated the results of that part- 
nership. 

He underscored how funding 
through CFI continues to sup- 
port the work of researchers. He 


as 


likened them to alchemists, 
“because they are turning ideas 
into products and services, not 
mercury into silver.” 

The event, organized by the 
Office of Research, brought 
together government officials, 
industry partners and university 
administrators. 

CFI funding allows for the 
purchase of highly specialized 
equipment. Although such 
equipment is usually associated 
with pure sciences and engi- 
neering, Concordia researchers 
are also benefiting from support 
for the humanities (the Centre 
for Oral and Digital History) and 
fine arts (Hexagram). Researchers 
in both fields were featured in a 
video virtual tour presented in the 
York Amphitheatre. 


Adrian Tsang’s lab for struc- 
tural and functional genomics 
was one of the first recipients of 
CFI funding. The lab’s work was 
featured in the video and 
demonstrated how researchers 
continue to use CFI-funded 
equipment to harness the 
enzymes used by fungi to 
decompose matter for applica- 
tions as varied as whitening 
paper and removing stains. 

However, the EV Building 
where the reception took place 
is also the home of some of the 
most sophisticated engineering 
and_ research/creation labs 
available, thanks to CFI support. 

Phillipson and Manon Harvey 
of the CFI toured with Vice- 
President Louise Dandurand, 
government _ representatives 


and distinguished partners 
from industry. 

They learned about Suong 
Van Hoa’'s research into devel- 
oping composites for aero- 
space and transportation appli- 
cations. They also visited 
Sudhir Mudur’s virtual reality 
labs, in which experiments are 
underway to improve engi- 
neers’ decision-making by 
applying models to real-time 
virtual applications. 

Osama Moselhi showed them 
the super-computing facilities 
recently established in the EV 
Building. The computer coordi- 
nates 480 CPUs managing 3.5 
terabytes of memory. It can 
accomplish in months what 
previous technology would take 
years to compute. 


The computer is also a 
demonstration of the potential 
for CFI-financed equipment to 
encourage industry partner- 
ships. The computer system is 
entirely produced by Hewlett- 
Packard. Daniel Mercier, 
regional vice-president, was 
able to demonstrate the poten- 
tial of the project with HP sys- 
tems and _ congratulated 
Concordia for being the first 
Canadian university to employ 
a completely HP-based super- 
computing system. 

After the tours, speeches and 
awards were given to the eight 
projects currently funded by 
CFI, the guests were treated to a 
reception. 
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Eliot Phillipson, president and CEO 
of CFI, listens to a presentation 
during the tour of EV facilities. 


Interim Provost and Vice-President, Research and Graduate Studies Louise Dandurand welcomed guests at the start of events to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the Canada Foundation for Innovation. 


Deserving dissertation: Nizar Bouguila, an assistant profes- 
sor in the Concordia Institute for Information Systems Engineering 
(CIISSE), is seen below (right) receiving an award at the 63rd annual 
Gala de |'ACFAS (the Association francophone pour le savoir), held in 
the Centre des sciences on Oct. 11. Bouguila won the Prix d'excellence 


Canada's links to China 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


from ADESAQ, the Association des doyens des études supérieures au 
Québec, for having the best PhD thesis in 2006 in engineering and 
natural sciences . He was also a runner-up for the NSERC doctoral 
prize — one of the top four in Canada — and got a best thesis award 
from the Université de Sherbrooke, his doctoral alma mater. 





Ontario as you could get in the 
1930s, though he may have 
inherited his father’s evangelical 
impulse. 

Jesse Radz, who works at the 
McCord and is doing a Master's 
degree in Concordia’s Religion 
Department on the subject of 
Jewish Montreal, told the audi- 
ence about Morris “Two-Gun” 
Cohen, another famous 
Canadian in China during the 
same era. 

Cohen had a wild life as a petty 
criminal, first in London's rough 
east end and then in western 
Canada, where he developed 
Chinese-Canadian friends and 
learned a bit of the language. He 
went to China, becoming a body- 


guard to the great popular leader 
Sun Yat-sen and a general in the 
army of Chiang Kai-chek. Radz 
says Cohen ended his days sit- 
ting in the lobby of Montreal’s 
Windsor Hotel, telling anyone 
who would listen about his 
adventurous life. 

The conference included pre- 
sentations by the following 
Concordians: art historian Alice 
Ming Wai Jim, art education pro- 
fessor David Pariser, artist Mary 
Sui Yee Wong, Chinese program 
coordinator Lian Duan, and 
musicians Kevin Austin and Tim 
Brady. 

A number of Concordians 
were active in organizing this 
conference. They included 
Liselyn Adams (Office of the 


Provost) and Clarence Epstein 
(Office of the President), as well 
as Kimberley Manning (Political 
Science), who in the next two 
years expects to establish a cen- 
tre for contemporary Chinese 
studies at Concordia, and 
Catherine MacKenzie (Art 
History), who is going to mount 
an exhibit in the FOFA Gallery 
related to Bethune. 

In association with the City of 
Montreal, Concordia will spear- 
head key events in L’Année de 
Bethune, which will begin in the 
fall of 2008 with the completion 
of Phase I of Place Bethune and 
will end in the fall of 2009 with 
international events in Quartier 
Concordia marking the humani- 
tarian’s death. 


Potential of particles 





Rolf Wiithrich has just won a Petro-Canada Young Innovator Award for his research exploring the potential of 
nanoparticles for developing better fuel. 


DAWN WISEMAN F 


In engineering, innovation 
requires combining pure sci- 
ence with real world applica- 
tion. Rolf Wiithrich (Mechanical 
and Industrial Engineering) is 
looking to do just that. His 
research into the effective pro- 
duction of nanoparticles may 
one day have us driving more 
energy- efficient, cleaner-fuel- 
burning cars. It has already won 
him a 2007-2008 Petro-Canada 
Young Innovator Award. 

Nanoresearchers work in the 
world of the incredibly tiny. The 
particles and structures they 
study are measured in billionths 
of meters. As Wiithrich pointed 
out, “On this level the physical 
properties of materials — things 
like melting point and chemical 
properties — can change drasti- 
cally’ 

These changes in what were 
once thought to be constants 
provide a number of challenges 
for researchers. For one thing, 
nanoparticles are quite difficult 
to consistently produce. 

“It’s a bit like gourmet cook- 
ing, said Wiithrich. “ If you 
don’t get everything just right, 
youre not sure what the end 
result will be.” Particles can 
vary widely in size or chemical 
structure, not the kind of ade- 
quate control needed for high- 
level experimentation. 

While still at the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology 
in Lausanne, however, Wiithrich 
invented a much _ simpler 
method for producing metal 
alloy nanoparticles. “We are 


using a physical as opposed to a 
chemical process,’ he explained; 
not so much cooking, as con- 
structing. 

The new method can be used 
to consistently produce nanopar- 
ticles of a desired size. He is col- 
laborating with Christina Bock at 
the National Research Council in 
Ottawa to determine their chem- 
ical structure. “We are very grate- 
ful for this collaboration because 
it give us access to crucial equip- 
ment and expertise” 

For the Petro-Canada research, 
Wiithrich is testing his method 
for potential use in fuel cells. 

Like batteries, fuel cells con- 
vert chemical energy into elec- 
trical- energy. Unlike batteries, 
which eventually die, fuel cells 
can be replenished indefinitely. 

In recent years, the media has 
provided a good amount of coy- 
erage to hydrogen fuel cells, 
because the only by-product of 
the energy they produce is water. 

Unfortunately, hydrogen has a 
few drawbacks as a fuel, at least 
for motor vehicles. Its produc- 
tion actually requires the burn- 
ing of carbon-based fuel (so 
there is ultimately no net gain in 
carbon emissions), and, as 
Wiithrich added, “It has some 
safety issues.” In fact it explodes 
(violently), and (in sufficient 
quantity) with enough energy to 
lift the space shuttle into orbit. 

Until production and safety 
issues of hydrogen can be 
addressed, Wiithrich and others 
are looking at alternative fuel cell 
technologies which use carbon- 
based fuels such as methanol. 

His research begins by creat- 


ing platinum-ruthenium alloy 
cores using the recently invent- 
ed nanoparticle technology. 

“By covering the surface of the 
core with millions of these 
nanoparticles, we significantly 
increase its surface area and, we 
hope, the efficiency of the 
process in the fuel cell” More sur- 
face area means more contact 
between the methanol and the 
nanoparticles, and theoretically 
more energy production. Ruth- 
enium is key to the process. 

“The chemical reaction which 
occurs between platinum and 
methanol is well known, 
Wiithrich explained. “It’s very 
good at producing energy, too 
good in fact’ One of the by-prod- 
ucts of the reaction is pure car- 
bon, which ends up quickly coat- 
ing the platinum core and stop- 
ping the reaction all together. 

By adding ruthenium to the 
platinum, the resulting alloy 
becomes a catalyst for a second- 
ary reaction that keeps the car- 
bon from settling on the core. 
“The drawback is that the fuel 
cell ends up giving off carbon 
emissions.” 

However, Wiithrich under- 
lined, “Methanol is much clean- 
er-burning than our current 
gasoline. And in the longer 
term, we hope to. use the 
process with ethanol, which 
burns even cleaner again. We 
are pretty sure it will work?” 

Wiithrich is using the $10,000 
Petro-Canada award to hire a 
PhD student and to purchase 
the metals required for core pro- 
duction, “These materials are 
not cheap,’ he said with a smile. 
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ACCOLADES 


Books by Sylvain David and Sherry Simon have been shortlisted 
for the 2006-2007 Raymond Klibansky Prize, presented by the Aid to 
Scholarly Publications Program (ASPP) for the best book subsidized 
by the program in the humanities. David was nominated for Cioran : 
Un héroisme a rebours, and Simon for Translating Montreal: 
Episodes in the Life of a Divided City. 


Qe 


Digital Logic and Computer Organisation, a book by 
Thiruvengadam Radhakrishnan, has been awarded first prize 
from Prentice Hall India’s Awards of Excellence in Publishing, in the 
category of Text Books: Colleges, English. 


~o- 


Retired physics professor John MacKinnon is pleased to say that 
his three-dimensional physics simulations, developed between 1985 
and 1995 at Concordia, are available on the web. A video called 
Physics: An Introduction—Modelling and Measurement, created by 
the Audio Visual Department in 1984, was uploaded to Google in 
2006. The following year, Infinity Science Press, in the U.S., discov- 
ered the simulations and video and is now distributing them as a 
CD attached to their textbooks Engineering Physics, Fundamentals 
of Electromagnetic Fields, and Robotics. 


~oQoo 


Catherine Lemieux, an MA student in anthropology, received 
third prize and a monetary award for her poster “When Laws and 
Politics Restrict Sustainable Alternatives for Aboriginal Economic 
Development: The Case of the Chisasibi James Bay Cree” at the 
Canadian Rural Revitalization Foundation's National Conference in 
Vermilion, Alta., in October. 


~oQo 


William Reimer (Sociology/Anthropology) gave a presentation 
titled “Gouvernance pour lavenir: choix stratégiques pour les nou- 
velles conditions rurales” at the Université Rurale Québecoise en 
Cote-du-Sud 2007 in La Pocatiére in September. He was one of four 
on the closing panel at the Canadian Rural Revitalization 
Foundation National Conference, in Vermilion, Alta. His paper “The 
Eastern Townships in the New Rural Economy: Lessons from Pan- 
Canadian Research” was published in the Journal of Eastern Town- 
ships Studies, No. 29-30, Fall/Spring 2006-07: 27-44. 


~NoQo 


Simon Bacon (Exercise Science) was selected as second runner-up 
of the 2007 CCS Young Investigator Award in recognition of his 
research in cardiovascular disease. He was recognized at the 
Canadian Cardiovascular Congress's Joint Awards Reception on Oct. 
21 in Quebec City. 


~NoQo 


Congratulations to Shimon 
Amir, who was recently elected 
a Fellow of the American 
Society for the Advancement of 
Science (AAAS), in the section 
on psychology. Among its many 
activities, the AAAS, which was 
founded in 1848 and has 262 
affiliated societies and acade- 
mies, publishes the journal 
Science, which has an estimated 
readership of one million. Amir 
is a noted expert on circadian 
rhythms in the Centre for 
Studies in Behavioral Neuro- 
biology. 

~oe 
Dominique 


Legros (Sociology/Anthropology) 


presented 
“Cosmopolitanism: A Frequent Flyers’ Culture” at the 12th annual 
conference on Latina and Latino Critical Legal Theory in Miami last 
month. His paper “Le monisme de la religiosité autochtone’ is being 
published in Les systémes religieux amérindiens et inuit : Perspec- 
tives historiques et contemporaines. 
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KPMG gives $250,000 
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The audit, tax and advisory firm KPMG has given $250,000 toward a 60-seat amphitheatre in the new John 
Molson School of Business building being built at Guy St. and De Maisonneuve Bivd. Above (from left to 
right) are Kathy Assayag, V-P Advancement, Nathalie Bernier, Managing Partner, KPMG, JMSB dean Sanjay 
Sharma, Mario Véronneau, CA, Partner, KPMG and Michael Di Grappa, Acting President. 

The KPMG Amphitheatre will have the latest audio-visual technology, as well as advanced connections 


for laptops and video-conferencing. 


Bernier said, “KPMG has already invested in JMSB students by consistently hiring between 20 and 30 
accounting graduates each year from the School's first-rate accounting program. Last year alone, KPMG 
was the third largest recruiter of JMSB accounting students among local accounting firms.” 


A&S Scholars: Awards were 
presented to outstanding 2006- 
07 students in the Faculty of 
Arts and Science on Oct. 31. 
Dean David Graham is seen with 
Camila Yazbek, from Etudes 
francaises, one of 146 Scholars 
so named for having the highest 
grade point averages in their 
cohort. There were 1,200 stu- 
dents on the Dean's List for 
2006-07, less than 10 per cent 
of the 16,000 students in Arts 
and Science programs, The 
Scholars had the best marks of 
all, achieving GPAs higher than 
those of 99 per cent of their 
peers. 
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| We learned with sadness of the 
| death on Sept. 29 of Professor 
| “Joe” Macaluso, a longtime facul- 
| ty member in what is now the 
_ Department of Classics, Modern 
| Languages and Linguistics. 

Joe came to Sir George 
Williams University in 1965 as 
i 





Assistant Professor of Spanish, 
joining Jack Grayson (now also 
deceased) to constitute the 
Spanish program. By 1971 he 
was Assistant Professor of 
Spanish and Italian, and by 
1986 had added Supervisor of 
Hebrew to his titles. 

His interests were medieval 
Spanish literature as related to 
Arab culture, but as I can attest 
personally, he was a versatile 
and_ interesting educator, 
teaching a wide variety of 
courses with competence and 

| great humour. 
| He was instrumental in the 
| modernization of the Spanish 


IN MEMORIAM>= 


Joseph Macaluso, 1938-2007 


curriculum, and was for many 
years the department's student 
advisor. His concern for stu- 
dents moved him to partici- 
pate in the Concordia Council 
for Student Life. He also played 





an active role in the renewal of | 
the Chaplain’s Office, joining | 


the “God squad” (as the group 
called itself), in the early 1970s. 


The Rev. Matti Terho, now | 


retired from the Chaplain’s 
Office, remembers Joe with 
respect and affection. Among 
many other activities over the 
years, they collaborated in the 
writing of a report on the work 
of the chaplains at the 1976 
Montreal Olympic Games. 

Joe retired in 1995. While his 


‘death closes an important 


chapter in the history of the | 
department, his legacy lives on | 


in the programs. 
CATHERINE VALLEJO, CLASSICS, 
LINGUISTICS AND MODERN LANGUAGES 





Clarification 


In our last issue, we published an item about a newly created 
post of Vice-President, Human Resources, saying that a search is 
about to begin. In fact, the search has been ongoing since the 
summer. The position was advertised and interviews have 


already been conducted. 


Technical tools to improve student involvement 


KAREN HERLAND 


John Bentley is enthusiastic 
about his new role at the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning 
Services (CTLS). 

Bentley joined the team offi- 
cially after spending the better 
part of this year participating in 
the program on a temporary 
basis. He brings a degree earned 
here in educational technology 
almost a decade ago, plus sever- 
al years experience in the BBC’s 
educational division and the 
Open University in the U.K., in 
distance education. His motivat- 
ing interest is how to better use 
technology in the classroom. 

Bentley said that traditional 
“transmission” models, in which 
information is poured from pro- 
fessors into willing student ves- 
sels, is no longer a viable expla- 


nation for the process of learn- 
ing. The challenge is “how to 
engage generation net’ students 
who are constantly building 
their learning on _ previous 
knowledge.” Bentley sees the key 
to effective teaching to be trans- 
forming students into active 
learners, instead of passive 
recipients of knowledge. 

On a practical level, he can 
offer one-on-one time with pro- 
fessors who want to better 
understand and exploit the 
tools available through moodle 
— like wiki models and quizzes. 
He has been asked how to 
embed film examples into moo- 
dle sites, and is exploring that 
possibility. 

He can also record professors 
in the classroom, and go back 
through their footage with 
them, pointing out strong and 


weak responses. 

“The thing I think about most 
in terms of teaching is “What do 
you want your students to 
remember about your course 
five years from now?” Bentley 
said that posing that question to 
professors is a useful way to help 
them better design their courses, 
and better deliver their material. 

He thinks Concordia is a pio- 
neer in innovative teaching 
methods, with early adoption of 
open and distance education 
and a growing number of online 
courses available for students. 

Initially designed as a way for 
students who are in mid-career 
to expand their knowledge or 
upgrade their skill set, distance 
courses are becoming increas- 
ingly relevant for all students. 

“Many students in their twen- 
ties have more responsibility, 


full-time work and other com- 
mitments. They need to be able 
to learn when it suits them” 

Another misconception is 
that students will skip classes 
and just surf through online 
material, missing out on the 
interaction of the classroom. 

“In fact, we see that students 
who are engaged by the lectures 
are more likely to go online and 
look up the other resources 
their teachers have made avail- 
able’ 

The CTLS’ web _ site 
teaching.concordia.ca/ outlines 
the tools currently available for 
professors who want to improve 
their teaching skills or expand 
their resources. New tools will 
be available before the end of 
the winter term and Bentley 
intends to continue adding 
resources. 
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MSB taking off 


New dean sees 


BARBARA BLACK 


Sanjay Sharma has only been on 
the job for two months, but he 
has already met between 50 and 
60 business people and hun- 
dreds of faculty members and 
students. 

His working day starts at 7 
a.m., and on the rare days he 
doesn't have a breakfast appoint- 
ment, he goes to the gym. “I 
should do it more often, because 
going to the gym gives me an 
extra two hours of energy at the 
end of the day,’ he said with a 
smile. 

In an interview, the new dean 
of the John Molson School of 
Business explained why, after 16 
years working for multinational 
companies, moving restlessly 
from assignment to assignment, 
he became an academic. 

“We were in Nigeria, where my 
wife was working for the United 
Nations. The catalyst was when 
our daughter was born in Lagos 
during a military coup, we were 
confined to the hospital for 10 
days while people were being 
shot in the streets.” International 
assignments in exotic places lost 
their lustre. 

Sharma got his doctorate at 
the University of Calgary initially 
thinking that he would leverage 
his business experience to 
become a management consult- 
ant, but he enjoyed doing 
research so much that he decid- 
ed to stay in academe. He 
became the Canada Research 
Chair in Organizational 
Sustainability, a field that he 
helped develop as a credible aca- 
demic discipline. 

In 1994, he was one of the 
founders of a new division called 
Organizations and the Natural 
Environment within the Acad- 
emy of Management, the leading 
research body for management 
academics. The division now has 
close to 1,000 senior and emerg- 





ing scholars producing high- 
quality research in the field. 

The research in this domain 
has expanded from a focus on 
the environmental footprint of 
organizations to corporate sus- 
tainability, which includes orga- 
nizational impacts on social 
equity and poverty eradication. 
He is still active in the field, 
working on several books with 
internationally renowned aca- 
demics and public figures and 
research projects with scholars 
in Canada, the U.S., Mexico and 
Spain. 

Sharma's business breakfasts 
in Montreal have taught him two 
things. The JMSB is the business 
school of choice for prominent 
anglophones, and they want to 
be more engaged in its activities. 

“They feel we offer the right 
combination of practical and 
conceptual knowledge,’ he said. 
“Everywhere I go, | meet gradu- 
ates who are entrepreneurs — | 
think that’s something we do 
particularly well” 

There are challenges, of 
course. Increased enrolment has 
put quite a strain on the faculty; 
limited-term appointments have 
mushroomed, and for the first 
time, the JMSB is giving classes 
on Friday evenings. However, 
making structural changes to 
accommodate the increased 
workload on a permanent basis 
could have negative implications 
in the future if enrolment 
declines. 

Sharma says the core under- 
graduate program is_ solid, 
though some of the elective 
courses are “a little dated? 
Research-based graduate studies 
need strengthening in accor- 
dance with the mission of 
Concordia. 

Doctoral programs in Quebec 
are unattractive to Canadians 
because the funding levels are 
very low as compared to nearby 
Ontario, where PhD students 





JMSB Dean Sanjay Sharma at the podium during the faculty's recent Dean’s Circle event. 


can count on support of $60,000 
from the government over four 
years, and often matching funds 
from their university. 

Sharma is also working on 
strengthening the private pro- 
grams such as the Aviation MBA 
in active consultation with the 
JMSB advisory board and mem- 
bers of the aviation industry. 

The Executive MBA “is strug- 
gling in terms of numbers, but 
has great potential.” 

The accounting programs, 
especially the program focused 
on grooming students for char- 
tered accountancy exams, are 
doing well. 

The Goodman Master’s in 
Investment Management, which 
also offers CFA accreditation, 
has started to generate surpluses 
in Montreal. To build and devel- 
op the Toronto component of 
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the program, Sharma is dis- 
cussing a partnership with 
Ryerson, which has a new busi- 
ness school building in Torontos 
financial district. The chairman 
of Dundee Securities, Ned 
Goodman, who has been a great 
supporter of JMSB and under- 
wrote the MIM during its start- 
up years, continues to support 
its growth. 

A trip last month to China 
confirmed Sharma's sense of the 
tremendous support of Concor- 
dia and JMSB alumni for the 
school. He met with members of 
the Concordia Hong Kong 
Foundation alumni chapter, 
which has about 600 active 
members. They have established 
entrance scholarships _ for 
Chinese students at Concordia 
and are planning a major 
fundraising event to coincide 


with the Beijing Olympics. 

Sharma recently spoke to an 
influential group from 
Montreal's Indo-Canadian com- 
munity, and found them particu- 
larly interested in encouraging 
graduate studies at JMSB. 

He has started a “bottom-up 
visioning and strategic process” 
to clarify and sharpen the JMSB's 
sense of mission. The new build- 
ing going up on Guy St. provides 
a potent symbol of renewed 
vigour, and he is determined to 
build on its symbolism. 

“We've got some world-class 
professors at JMSB, the students 
are outstanding, just amazing, 
and the staff provides a nurtur- 
ing environment, he said. “We 
have all the right ingredients to 
take us to the next level — to be 
the best business school in 
Canada’ 


Awards of Distinction 
for Engineering and 
Computer Science 


James Gosling, the inventor of the Java programming language, is 
seen here receiving the first ENCS Award of Distinction in Computer 


Science from Dean Nabil Esmail. 


A Lifetime Award of Distinction in Engineering was presented to 
John Holding, a former senior executive of Bombardier Aerospace 
and former chairman of the board of the Consortium in Research and 
Innovation in Aerospace in Quebec. The presentations took place on 


Oct. 24 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
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Centre supports research beyond disciplines 


KAREN HERLAND 


Academics are increasingly reach- 
ing outside of traditional discipli- 
nary boundaries to find tools, the- 
ories or approaches to enrich 
their research. 

An historian interested in 19th- 
century Canada may have more to 
talk about with someone in the 
English department researching 
literature of that era than a history 
colleague who is _ studying 
medieval Europe. 

Recognizing this, professors in 
Arts and Science and Fine Arts 
began discussions six years ago 
about how they might be able to 
bring together researchers from 
different departments who share 
interests or methods. 

The result is the Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Studies in Society 
and Culture (CISSC). Maurice 
Charland, who was chair of 
Communications Studies last year, 
heads the centre which is part 
think tank, part resource centre. 
“It's nice to have a centre for the 
humanities which will promote 
humanities scholarship across the 
departments, Charland said. 

The CISSC will provide an 
opportunity for professors from 
both faculties to exchange on the- 





ory and practice. Charland sees a 
lot of common ground in terms of 
interests and the increased 
emphasis within Fine Arts on 
research/creation. 

The Centre will operate out of 
offices on the sixth floor of the LB 
building. It was established over 
the summer; the last few months 
have been spent furnishing the 
offices and making plans. 

A few events will officially 
launch the initiative. Next term 
will feature a lecture and 
advanced seminar from two 
important scholars. The 
University of Chicago's WJ.T. 
Mitchell, editor of Critical Inquiry, 
known for his work on the rela- 
tions of visual and verbal repre- 
sentations in the context of social 
and political issues, will come in 
January. February will feature 
Michael Taussig, whose anthropo- 
logical work has addressed slav- 
ery, ritual and magic over a career 
spanning almost four decades. 

The humanities doctoral pro- 
gram under Catherine Russell 
now operates out of offices in the 
Centre. “We wanted to create a 
meeting place for faculty and doc- 
toral students,’ Charland said, 
pointing out that the centre is not 
affiliated with an undergraduate 


Creepy crawly: Biology technician Susan Parisella introduced 
this Chilean rose tarantula to citizens of the West Island at 
ExpoScience. It's faintly pink in colour, about four inches in diameter, 
and venomous but not poisonous. It’s easy to handle, too. Parisella said 
some people kept coming back to play with it, especially little girls. So 
much for myths about Miss Muffet and her fear of arachnids. 

ExpoScience, which has been held over a fall weekend at Pointe 
Claire's Stewart Hall for 24 years, is always popular, especially with 
children, and drew 1,300 visitors this year. Students, technicians and 
faculty members demonstrated chemical reactions, showed off 
vehicles and video games, and generally infected the visitors with 
their own passion for science and technology. 
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Maurice Charland is enthusiastic about the potential of the new Centre 
for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society and Culture. 


program like the Science College 
or the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute. 

The Centre can offer meeting 
space and resources to support 
Arts and Science and Fine Arts 
researchers who want to 
organize working groups 


around specific subjects. 

An initial call for interdiscipli- 
nary working groups has just been 
issued. “We are interested in sub- 
ject matter that is not contained 
comfortably within one depart- 
ment, Charland said. Up to five 
working groups will receive $1,200 
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to support invited lecturers, 
small-scale events, and the copy- 
ing of materials. 

Sandeep Bhagwati got an imme- 
diate positive response from facul- 
ty members for the working group 
on interdisciplinary art that he 
proposed. Tim Clark, of Hexagram, 
had been thinking about similar 
issues and independently put out a 
call for researchers interested in 
the connections between art, sci- 
ence and technology (see article 
below). He is also approaching the 
CISSC for support. 

Charland, whose background is 
in rhetoric, does not rule out the 
potential for research teams to 
grow out of the CISSC. For now, he 
is more interested in creating con- 
nections and links between indi- 
viduals and departments. “It 
sounds old-fashioned, and in my 
mind it is. I want to facilitate 
reflection? 

Charland said that the CISSC 
can ultimately increase 
Concor-dia’s profile through 
the promotion of events and 
activities. Eventually, through 
the development of a summer 
institute, the CISSC could 
reach a broader community. 
For more information, email 
Maurice.Charland@Concordia.ca. 


Thinking outside the (black) box 


KAREN HERLAND 


Call it zeitgeist. 

As Maurice Charland was final- 
izing the CISSC’s first call for the- 
matic working groups bringing 
faculty and graduate students 
together across disciplines, Tim 
Clark, Hexagram researcher and 
studio arts professor, sent out an 
email invitation asking colleagues 
if they would like to participate in 
a working group for the critical 
study of technology/art/science. 

The two emails tumbled over 
each other in inboxes around 
the university, suggesting that 
more than one researcher was 
chafing at the boundaries of a 
single discipline. _ 

“Td been thinking about it for a 
while, the timing was just acci- 
dental?’ Clark said. 

Clark was originally hired in the 
Faculty of Fine Arts to be part of 
an interdisciplinary program that 
combined the performing arts 
and visual arts. That program no 
longer exists. 

Clark traces his own cross-dis- 
ciplinary interests to a back- 


ground in analytical philosophy, 
and, in particular, his interest in 
Michel Foucault. “Philosophy 
never left me, really. I was always 
interested in why things take 
place, the philosophical under- 
pinnings: 

The Leonard and Bina Ellen 


Gallery is planning a show of 


Clark’s work in 2008, but he now 
considers himself a writer more 
than a practicing artist. 

“In the late ‘60s, if you looked 
at the CVs of practicing artists, 
few, if any, had BFAs; they didn't 
exist. Thirty years ago, artists 
were defined by their practice, 
their respective media and/or 
art movement affiliations.” As 
art schools became degree- 
granting institutions, artists had 
to present their work differently. 

He said that when former Fine 
Arts dean Christopher Jackson, 
along with faculty members 
such as Barbara Layne and Lynn 
Hughes, initiated the basis for 
what became Hexagram (a 
research/creation institute that 
crosses disciplines, technologies 
and even institutions), they were 


reflecting changes and develop- 
ments within the practice of art 
and the role of schools in 
preparing emergent artists. 

“Our faculty helped spearhead 
the changes at SSHRC that led 
to a program specifically geared 
for research/creation.” That 
funding program has_ been 
active for five years now. 

“Budgets operate on a 
departmental basis. To be 
interdisciplinary is a tough 
thing to do. Institutions have 
departmental and disciplinary 
constraints.” Especially as fund- 
ing has continued to “instru- 
mentalize knowledge and think 
about deliverables, it has 
become very hard to carry out 
pure research any more across 
the disciplines.” 

Clark wants to bring some of 
these concerns to the working 
group he has provisionally 
named Purlieus, loosely trans- 
lated as the surroundings of a 
place. He has had a positive 
response from researchers at 
Concordia and other institu- 
tions. 


Tempestuous look 
at teenaged sex 


Little Katrina, the fall produc- 
tion by students in the Theatre 
Department, takes teens into 
the eye of a hurricane. 

Writer-director Harry 
Standjofski was inspired by the 
Broadway hit Spring Awaken- 
ing, which in turn was inspired 
by a controversial 1891 
German play. He set it in 
Mississippi in the summer of 
2005, after Hurricane Katrina 
devastated the region. 

The prolific Standjofski (cur- 
rently seen in an advertising 
campaign countering gam- 
bling addiction) said he loves 
transforming the classics into 
new work with his own stamp. 
As a theatre teacher, he also 
looks at his Concordia produc- 
tions from a pedagogical point 
of view. 

He was pleased to be able to 
give his actors an opportunity 
to play characters even 
younger than they are, reach- 
ing back several years to revis- 
it the turmoil of puberty. 

Standjofski transferred the 


sexual tension of late-19th- 
century Germany to the Deep 
South because some states 
there still don’t permit sex 
education, and fall back on 
preaching abstinence. 

“They have a higher rate of 
teenaged pregnancy, he said. 
“Repression just causes more 
problems.” 

Working on a new play was 
an instructive experience for 
the theatre students. At first 
they were taken aback by the 
frequent revisions, but he gave 
them a whole new scene last 
Saturday, and they had it 
word-perfect by Monday. 

Working with the young 
actors and crew was “a marvel- 
lous experience,” Standjofski 
said. “I miss them already’ 

Little Katrina will be pre- 
sented Nov. 8, 9 and 10 at 8 
p-m., and Nov. 11 at 2 p.m., in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W., 
under the Loyola Chapel. 
Tickets are $10 (public) and 
$5 (students). 
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BARBARA BLACK 


A professional development pro- 
gram directed toward certifica- 
tion as a personal and profes- 
sional coach is being launched at 
Concordia. Applied Human 
Sciences Professor James Gavin 
says that for anumber of reasons, 
it's about time. 

Life coaching is only about 15 
years old, but it's one of the 
fastest-growing industries in 
North America and Europe. By 
way of illustration, Gavin and his 
colleague Madeleine Mcbrearty 
googled "personal coaching" sev- 
eral times during coaching work- 
shops in 2006, and found that the 
phrase went from 46 million to 
55 million hits over a six-month 
period. 

It is still relatively unregulated 
— anybody can hang out his or 
her shingle as a personal coach 
— so coaching is still somewhat 
suspect as a profession. But big 
businesses such as Bombardier 
have had coaches on staff for 
years. Now universities are catch- 
ing on to the fact that it deserves 
serious academic attention. 

"It's only in the past five years 
that universities have expressed 
keen interest in the field,” Gavin 
said. "There are about 250 
schools teaching coaching in 
North America, and about 95 per 
cent of them are private; a lot are 
dot-com [online]. Now universi- 
ties are seeing it as way to attract 


CLASSACTION 
Life coaching gets academic credibility 


new students, and some are pur- 
suing it as a serious academic 
area. The University of Sydney, 
for instance, has a doctoral pro- 
gram in coaching psychology.” 

From about 1992 to 2002, 
Gavin said, coaching carried the 
taint of New Age, The Secret and 
flamboyant management guru 
Anthony Robbins. Now there's 
research, scholarly writing, and a 
sound academic understructure. 
Gavin and Mcbrearty plan to 
attend the first international aca- 
demic conference on the subject 
in Dublin in 2008. 

Whatever its current name, life 
coaching has a long history. It 
has roots as varied as sport psy- 
chology, management develop- 
ment and the broad field of psy- 
chotherapy. 

Gavin earned his doctorate in 
psychology at New York 
University, and has some 40 years 
of experience as a clinician and 
organizational consultant. His 
clinical and academic focus has 
always been on helping people 
achieve greater personal effec- 
tiveness rather than on mental 
illness, and this focus is strongly 
represented in his perspectives 
on the training of coaches. 

Madeleine Mcbrearty, who will 
teach the program with Gavin, 
holds two MAs from Concordia 
and is close to completing her 
doctoral studies in the SIP (spe- 
cial individualized program) 
with an emphasis on health- 
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James Gavin and Madeleine Mcbrearty are launching a program to provide accreditation to those who want 


to become life coaches. 


related change processes. 
"Psychologists are likely to be 
critical of coaching, yet so much 
of the foundation of coaching is 
solidly based in psychological 
research, Gavin said. “Of course, 
there are lots of questionable 
practices in coaching, but the 
field is doing a fabulous job of 
establishing standards for train- 
ing and practice. We have to go 
beneath surface impressions of 
coaching to get to the current 
truth about the field's validity? 
Gavin wrote a book on coach- 
ing in 2005 as part of his work to 
understand the field. He and 
Mcbrearty have also enrolled in 
coaching courses to identify 
practices that could be incorpo- 


rated in the new program. 

The Personal and Professional 
Coach Certification (PPCC) pro- 
gram costs each student $2,900 
for two terms, It promises to pro- 
vide a strong grounding in the 
basics, particularly personal and 
executive or managerial coach- 
ing, plus a practicum. 

The program is being offered 
through Concordia’s Centre for 
Human Relations and Com- 
munity Studies (CHRCS), which 
has for 45 years offered training, 
consulting, research and publish- 
ing services to groups and indi- 
viduals on a self-financing basis. 
The Centre is based in the 
Department of Applied Human 
Sciences, where full-time faculty 


members and graduates of the 
department guide its programs. 

An initial cohort comprising 
18 MA graduates of the depart- 
ment and some faculty will com- 
plete the pilot program in 
December. The first public 
cohort began in late October. 
Applicants are expected to have 
an undergraduate degree and at 
least five years of related full- 
time work experience, such as in 
human resources or manage- 
ment. Some of the current stu- 
dents are already experienced 
coaches. 

For more information on the 
PPCC program, please call ext. 
2273 or contact the CHRCS at 
centreh@alcor.concordia.ca 


Course packs will be produced in-house 


KAREN HERLAND 


We hear complaints about 
increased student fees, but this 
might be one case where savings 
can be passed on. 

As of the winter term, all course 
packs will be produced by the uni- 
versity’s Digital Store. Bookstore 
Director Lina Lipscombe said that 
the move to consolidate course 
pack production on campus has 
numerous benefits. 

“We are doing this with the stu- 
dents in mind. We will produce 
course packs at a lower cost and 
reduce shortages and wait times if 
packs are sold out? Lipscombe 
said. “I also think faculty will be 
pleased that we will have the mate- 
rial that belongs to them and will 
remain in the university: 

For the last several years, 
Concordia had a contract with 


Eastman Systems. The company 
managed the copyright permis- 
sions and production of the course 
packs ordered by faculty. However, 
because they absorbed the costs of 
unsold course packs, they tended 
to under-order. 

“Students would show up to buy 
their course packs, and they would 
have to take a rain check? 
Lipscombe said. “They would pre- 
pay and then wait anywhere from 
48 to 72 hours; at which point they 
would have to fight their way back 
through the inevitable early-term 
bookstore crowds to pick up their 
course packs. 

Lipscombe said that it was the 
bookstore staff that bore the brunt 
of students’ frustration, not to men- 
tion the work required to order and 
process extra course packs. 

She is confident that keeping 
everything in-house will help 


ensure that a reasonable number 
of course packs are available. She 
would like quicker turn-around 
time if supplementary copies are 
needed. She will also oversee the 
purchase of a software system that 
will better calculate if and when 
individual packs have exceeded 
copyright limitations or whether 
copyright requests must be made 
directly with the publisher. 

When copyright laws changed 
almost a decade ago, universities 
were able to buy a single collective 
license to handle a certain amount 
of reproduction of material for aca- 
demic purposes. (Details are avail- 
able at www.copibec.qc.ca) That 
allowed professors to assemble 
articles, chapters or other texts 
into a course package for students 
that assured that material would 
be current and tailored to local 
debates, instead of relying on a 


one-size-fits-all textbook. 

According to Lipscombe, that 
practice has grown from perhaps 
two dozen course packs produced 
for Concordia courses to almost 
400 for the fall semester. 

The Conférence des recteurs et 
des principaux des universités du 
Québec (CREPUQ) establishes an 
annual amount each university 
must pay, based on FTEs. 

Previously, students were paying 
an extra two cents per page when 
they bought course packs in order 
to cover that licensing amount. As 
Lipscombe points out, this unfairly 
placed the financial burden on 
those students who bought course 
packs even though those making 
their own photocopies were also 
benefiting from the license. 

However, the amount levied 
from universities has increased 
steadily from under five dollars per 


FTE to over $20 per FTE. The 
charge of two cents per page was 
not covering the full amount and 
the university had to pay the differ- 
ence — $400,000. 

This summer, the Board of 
Governors passed a motion to col- 
lect the fee from students directly 
on a per-credit basis, similar to the 
practice at other Quebec universi- 
ties. As a result, the price of course 
packs was reduced by two cents a 
page for the fall term. By producing 
course packs in-house, the book- 
store will further reduce the cost of 
course packs by another cent anda 
half per page. 

Professors are encouraged to 
send either digital or paper copies 
of their course packs to the book- 
store, preferably before Dec. 1, for 
the January term. Digital copies, 
and any questions, can be forward- 
ed to coursepacks@concordia.ca 


Cultural authority 


KAREN HERLAND 


It turns out that how to correctly 
research, cite and present refer- 
ences in a paper is not necessari- 
ly universal. 

Andrew Ryder’s Culture, Health 
and Personality Lab in the 
Psychology Department studies 
various questions through the 
lens of cultural differences. He 
has just completed a study that 
demonstrates that students from 
different cultural communities 
have learned different expecta- 
tions around properly presenting 
and citing sources. Those differ- 
ences have implications for how 
information about academic 
integrity can be more effectively 
presented to students. 

Ryder undertook the research 
after being approached by Ivonne 
Lachapelle. Her experiences in 
the CSU Student Advocacy office 
had led her to suspect that plagia- 
rism was not a concept that was 
easily recognized, especially 
cross-culturally. 

“The issue is not that interna- 
tional students are cheaters, or 
that international students are 


lazy, “ said Lachapelle, who came 
here from the Dominican 
Republic six years ago and is 
studying psychology. At the 
Advocacy office, she met many 
students charged with plagiarism 
who were confused because their 
violations actually represented 
good practices in their own 
countries. 

“Many international students 
arrive here never having written a 
research paper. If their teachers 
ask them to research a topic, they 
will simply report the results of 
their research, along with a final 
list of sources. Their teachers do 
not expect them to put that infor- 
mation in their own words.’ 

So an A+ effort elsewhere is 
seen here as an uncited reference, 
and grounds for a plagiarism 
charge. Lachapelle said that was 
true in the Dominican Republic. 
However, since she attended an 
American high school there, she 
became familiar with “paraphras- 
ing and MLA style’ 

“Plagiarism is an ambiguous 
concept,’ said Ryder during a pres- 
entation of his findings organized 
for interested administrators from 


all four faculties organized by the 
CSU. “Intellectual property is not 
concrete?” 

Lachapelle asked Ryder to help 
her develop a study to test her 
hypothesis. Ryder combined his 
labs resources with Lachapelle’s 
suspicions and the technical sur- 
vey knowledge of Donald 
Watanabe, a grad student. 

The result was a pilot research 
project involving 83 students. In 
addition to Euro-Canadians, 
Chinese and Arab students were 
recruited, since these represent 
the two largest groups of interna- 
tional students on campus. The 
participants were presented with 
a series of seven scenarios and 
asked to determine if academic 
integrity had been violated. 

The students were then shown 
the university's definition of pla- 
giarism: presentation of the work 
of another person as one’s own, or 
without proper acknowledgment. 
They then had the opportunity to 
revise their initial reactions if 
they wanted to. 

Ryder pointed out that Euro- 
Canadian students also had diffi- 
culty identifying plagiarism in the 
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Andrew Ryder and grad student Donald Watanabe, of Ryder's Culture, 
Health and Personality Lab presented research findings on the cultural 


differences in research presentation. 


scenarios he presented. But stu- 
dents who identified as Chinese or 
Arab had consistently more diffi- 
culty across the board. They were 
often more likely to forgive certain 
kinds of behaviour as “errors” 
instead of outright plagiarism. 
Ryder suspects that some of the 
difference in perception may be 
due to the value placed on 
authorship and authority in some 
cultures. Paraphrasing makes lit- 
tle sense if you believe that the 
original author said it best and 
that it would be presumptuous to 
say the same thing in your own 


words. 

Ryder would like to take the 
study further, looking at other 
ethnocultural groups and other 
aspects of cultural values and 
academic adjustment that may 
also affect the perception of pla- 
giarism. 

In the meantime, the academic 
integrity campaign is helping to 
ensure that all students are aware 
of what constitutes plagiarism. 
Targeted intervention, like work- 
shops that demonstrate how to 
paraphrase correctly, might also 
be useful. 





Just listening can make a difference 


BARBARA BLACK 


As the pressure builds towards 
exams, some students are getting 
antsy, depressed and frustrated. 
Personal problems may have 
intruded on their academic life, 
or they may just feel over- 
whelmed. 

The enthusiastic members of 
the Peer Support Program want 
to help. Pascale Fainé is in the 
fourth and last year of a degree 
that includes courses in psychol- 
ogy, sociology and marketing. 

“Two years ago, I was standing 
in the People’s Potato line-up and 
I saw a poster for the Peer 
Support group, she said. “I 
thought it sounded interesting so 
I contacted the coordinator of 
the program, Ellie Hummel, and 
then one thing led to another. I 
have been there for a year and a 
half now, and it’s been a great 
experience? 

Every peer is expected to 
work three to four hours a week 
and attend a three-hour group 
meeting every second week. 
Fainé said, “It’s a big commit- 
ment, but I have gotten so 
much out of it that I have 
always felt that all the time 


and effort were worth it” 

Paola Reyes agrees. The third- 
year psychology student said, “I 
was searching for a volunteer 
experience that would fully satis- 
fy me and make me grow. When I 
heard about the Peer Support 
Program, I knew it was exactly 
what I was looking for’ 

Both peer supporters advise 
any stressed-out student to 
“come to our office as soon as 
possible? 

Fainé said, “It is normal to feel 
overwhelmed and stressed out as 
a student. Whether the student is 
struggling with classes, a hous- 
ing situation, a relationship or an 
ethical dilemma, the peers are 
here to listen and support? 

The Peer Support team has 19 
members, and Fainé called them 
“an amazing group of people. We 
all come from different back- 
grounds and have different life 
experiences, yet we come togeth- 
er as one strong group’ 

Their training focused on the 
many Concordia services they 
could call on to help students. 
They took workshops on how to 
refer clients, and on queer issues 
and diversity. They also got a 





improve their listening skills, 
which are crucial to the job. 

The counsellors have learned a 
lot themselves. Reyes said, “At 
first, it was difficult to avoid 
telling people what they should 


ae 


do instead of helping them find 
their options to solve their own 
problems, but with time and 
practice I have gained more 
experience. 

“Before, I had difficulties trust- 


three-day workshop on how to Paola Reyes and Pascale Fainé offer support to other students. 
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ing my gut feelings and being 
confident,’ Fainé said. “Now that 
has changed” 

It can be frustrating when the 
right solution seems painfully 
obvious to her, Fainé added, but 
she has learned not to give advice 
but to be supportive of whatever 
the student chooses to do. “At the 
end of the day, the person who 
knows the best solution to the 
problem is not me, but the stu- 
dent?” 

Reyes is sold on the value of 
this work to both the counsellor 
and counselled: “To tell the truth, 
I don't see any downside. Just lis- 
tening to a student makes a dif- 
ference. 

Because the Peer Support 
Program is a drop-in center, you 
don’t need an appointment. 
There will always be two peers 
available to assist all individuals 
who seek help — it’s confidential 
and free. 

Just drop by the basement 
office Monday to Thursday 
between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. at 
Annex Z (2090 Mackay). The 
team is also at Loyola on 
Wednesdays from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at the Guadagni Lounge. 
You can also call ext. 2859. 
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INBRIEF 
Cultural therapy 


There will be a free public lecture 
on Friday, Nov. 9, at 7 p.m., in 
Room EV 1.605, by Frederick 
Hickling, former head of psychia- 
try at the University of the West 
Indies. 

Hickling created an original 
technique of cultural therapy 
called —_ psychohistoriography. 
Members of a specific community 
tell stories in relation to an issue 
that is of vital importance to 
them, and the stories are eventu- 
ally expressed as performance. 

On Noy. 10 and 11, there will be 
a workshop on this process at St. 
Ignatius of Loyola Church. There 
is no fee, but enrolment is limited. 


On Nov. 15, there will be a per- 
formance and forum in the 
amphitheatre of the Institute of 
Community & Family Psychiatry, 
4333 Chemin de la Céte Ste 
Catherine. 

All these events are sponsored 
by the Division of Social & 
Transcultural Psychiatry, McGill 
University, and Concordia’s 
Centre for the Arts in Human 
Development as a pilot project 
for a new program via the 
Institute for the Advanced Study 
of Culture, Conflict and the Arts 
Therapies (IASCCAT). To register, 
please contact Stephen Snow at 
cultural. therapy@gmail.com 


Sounds abound at conference 


The annual meeting of the 
Canadian Acoustical Associ- 
ation was held in Concordia’s EV 
building from Oct. 9 to 12. 
Fittingly for a city billed as the 
aerospace capital of the world, 
Montreal aeroacoustics was the 
theme. 

The conference attracted 
researchers in diverse fields of 
the acoustical sciences. There 
were plenary speakers on jet 
noise prediction and new mate- 
rials for noise control in build- 


oy 


At Concordia’s Centre 
for Continuing Education, 
our Language programs 


ings, and exhibits of acoustical 
applications and products. 

The event was sponsored by 
Concordia’s Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science, the Consortium for 
Research and Innovation in 
Aerospace in Quebec (CRIAQ), 
Pratt and Whitney Canada and 
Bombardier Aerospace. The 
organizing committee was head- 
ed by Rama Bhat, ENCS 
Associate Dean, Graduate 
Programs and Research. 


Concordia University 


School of 
Extended Learning 


Centre for Continuing Education 


offer students the opportunity 
to communicate in their choice of 9 languages 
for professional, social or academic purposes. 


SPECIAL TWO-WEEK COURSES (40 hours) 
(Monday to Friday: 09:00 to 13:00) 


English, French, Spanish 


Preparation for the TOEFL, CELDT 


Tel.: 514-848-3600 


Register Now - Courses begin December 3, 2007 
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Students/alumni connect 


BARBARA BLACK 


There are over 100 active men- 
tors among Concordia alumni. 
Busy though they are in their 
careers, they are making them- 
selves available online to stu- 
dents at a crucial time in their 
young lives. 

Rose Wangechi, Alumni 
Officer (Student Programs), told 
the Journal, “The mentor pro- 
gram had been in existence for 
years, but with very little super- 
vision or improvement, it had 
lost some of its purpose? 

Organizers have given the 
program new life by adopting 
some of the best features and 
practices used at other univer- 
sities. Because it is online, 
alumni in other cities in Canada 
and in other countries have 
access to it. Those alumni may 
be in search of mentors them- 
selves; the program links alum- 
ni with other alumni as well as 
with students. 

Mentors are advised to be 
open-minded and provide hon- 
est feedback, and mentees are 
told that they should not solicit 
employment from their mentor 
unless the mentor suggests it. 

The relationship can be long or 
fleeting. Some students just want 
to ask one or two questions. Not 
surprisingly, the most-asked 
question is, “What is required for 
me to get the job I want?” 

Mezier Briefkani is in the sec- 
ond year of his BComm (major in 
accounting, minor in finance), 
and he wants to get into portfo- 
lio management. He just started 
using the program, and is enthu- 
siastic. 

“I was able to get in contact 
with a VP at a large investment 
firm who really gave me solid 
advice on what I'm currently 
doing, what I could be doing, and 
what to expect,’ Briefkani said. 

“He was a big help. We met up 


for lunch and further discussed 
my options and his own experi- 
ences in the investment industry. 
It turned out he had done a lot of 
the things I'm doing now. It is a 
great program and I will keep 
using it.” 

Sportscaster Paul Graif has 
mentored six students so far, and 
says he wishes hed had one him- 
self 15 years ago, when he stud- 
ied political science at 
Concordia. When he is contact- 
ed by a student through the pro- 
gram, he invites them to the 
Global studios to see television 
behind the scenes, and to meet 
some of his colleagues. 

“Students sometimes think 
they're going to be a national 
correspondent right away, he 
said. “I tell them they might have 
to work for free for a while, but 
not to worry. You never know, 





DURING THe 208 INTERVIEW. 


one of them might be my boss 15 
years from now!” 

Program organizers hope to 
have 200 mentees matched with 
mentors by the end of the aca- 
demic year. 

“Although one mentor can 
guide more than one mentee at a 
time, I would like to see the num- 
ber of mentors double in the 
next couple of months, 
Wangechi said. 

“We especially need mentors 
in the film industry, athletic 
therapy and law. It’s a great 
opportunity for alumni to give 
back to their alma mater by help- 
ing students find their way in the 
workforce’ 

Potential users should go to 
the program website at 
alumni.concordia.ca/mentors/ 
for more information about the 
program. 





Business women network 


‘eke Wotlen in Bolainess Clas 


made up mainly of students in 
the Master's of Business 
Administration program, just 
launched their own mentor 





members to start the program. 
“We're only as strong as our net- 
work; she told the club mem- 
bers. 

Are you interested? Go to 
www,jmwibe.com 
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NOVEMBER 8 TO NOVEMBER 22 
CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 


HIV/AIDS lecture series 15th anniversary 


The HIV/AIDS community lecture series is marking its 15th year on Nov. 8, beginning with a 
lecture by John Dugdale, who has continued his career as a photographer despite losing most 
of his eyesight to HIV-related illness. The lecture, in H-110 at 6 p.m., will be followed by a 
silent auction and gala in H-763 starting at 8 p.m. In addition to original photographs by 
Dugdale, posters, books, dinner certificates and electronics will also be auctioned to raise 
money for the lecture series. 


Whirling Dervishes 


Dialog Foundation is proud to present the Whirling Dervishes from Konya, Turkey, in cele- 
bration of the 800th birthday of Mevlana Jalaladdeen Rumi. It is known to be one of the most 
exquisite ceremonies of spirituality, a mesmerizing seven-century-old ritual featuring beau- 
tiful costumes, hypnotic live music with flutes, string and percussion, and the amazing sight 
of the Dervishes whirling on the stage. The performance, held at the Oscar Peterson Concert 
Hall on Nov. 11 at 7:30 p.m., is presented in association with a Symposium on the Thoughts 
and Legacy of Rumi, celebrating 2007 as the year of Rumi, as announced by UNESCO. The 
symposium runs from 10 a.m. till 3:30 p.m. in the De Seve Cinema, LB-125. For more, please 
see www.whirlingdervishes.ca or call 514-463 1028. 


Canada and the World Today 


On Nov. 14 at 6:30 p.m. in the D.B. Clarke Theatre, the Henri P. Habib Distinguished Speakers 
Series on Peace, Conflict and Global Politics in the 21st Century presents “Canada and the 
World Today” featuring Raymond Chrétien, Strategic Advisor and former Canadian 
Ambassador to France, the United States, Belgium, Mexico and the Congo. For more infor- 
mation, contact Derek.Linetsky@concordia.ca. 


Irish Studies lectures 


The Sixth Annual Bishop Neill Willard Lecture in Canadian Irish Studies will be presented by 
Clare Carroll on Nov. 15 at 8:30 p.m. in H-531. Carroll is Director of Irish Studies at Queens 
College, as well as Professor of Comparative Literature. In 2006, she was awarded an Irish 
American Cultura! Institute Fellowship at the National University of Ireland, Galway. She will 
be speaking on "The Irish in Rome: Exiles in a Global City.” For more, call ext. 8711 or see 
www.cdnirish.concordia.ca, 


On Nov. 20, Irish Poet Catherine P. MacCarthy reads from her latest collection Suntrap in 
LB-646 at 8:30 p.m. 


On Noy. 22, The Centre for Canadian Irish Studies presents "Whitening Off-White Trash: The 
evolution of Irish minority Identity in North America” by Mary Burke of the University of 
Connecticut's Department of English. The lecture will take place at 8:30 p.m. in LB-646. 
All events are free and open to everyone. For more: cdnirish.concordia.ca/ 


Public History lecture 


The Department of History presents its second annual Public History Lecture on Thursday, 
Nov. 15, from 8 to 10 p.m. in H-762. Michael Rothberg, of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, speaks on "Multidirectional Memory: Remembering the Holocaust in the Age of 
Decolonization.” For more, please contact the History Department at ext. 2435. 





Romano discusses Corporate Governance Indices 


The Institute for Governance of Private and Public Organizations and the Van Berkom 
Endowed Chair in Small Cap Equities are pleased to announce the visit of Professor Roberta 
Romano, who will speak on “The Promise and Peril of Corporate Governance Indices” on 
Nov. 16 from 10 a.m. till noon in S-GM 409-1. On Thursday, Nov. 15, she will be available to 
meet with interested students and faculty in GM 720-11 from 2 to 4 p.m, Prof. Romano is the 
Oscar M. Ruebhausen Professor of Law and Director of the Yale Law School Center for the 
Study of Corporate Law, and is a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; a 
research associate of the National Bureau for Economic Research; a fellow of the European 
Corporate Governance Institute; and a past President of the American Law and Economics 
Association. For more, please contact Lorne Switzer at ext. 2960 or switz@jmsb.concordia.ca. 


Grad Student Supervision workshop 


The School of Graduate Studies, in partnership with the Ombuds office, is pleased to present 
a workshop on Graduate Student Supervision to graduate program directors, grad student 
supervisors and graduate students. Held Nov. 19 from 10 a.m. till noon, this workshop aims 
to discuss best practices and procedures at the program level, including research ethics. For 
more, please contact Lorena Marzitelli at lorena@alcor.concordia.ca or ext. 7325. 





Flu vaccines 





The flu vaccine campaign is now underway at Health Services. For those who qualify, the vac- 
cine is free of charge. For those who don't qualify, vaccines are available for a payment of $20, 
payable by credit/debit cards. Sorry, cash is not accepted. For details on qualifications, check 
out health.concordia.ca. To make an appointment, call Angie Trubiano (ext. 3569) if youre on 
the SGW Campus, and Lorraine Jones (ext. 3575) if you're on the Loyola Campus. 


Multi-faith Chaplaincy events 





Did you know Multi-faith Chaplaincy holds regular events like meditation, Buddhist chant- 
ing sessions and a peer support program? Mother Hubbard's Cupboard serves $2 vegan 
meals every Thursday, occasionally followed by a video discussion group, and day-long 
retreats are planned for Nov. 25 and Dec. 23. Check out the Chaplaincy’s site for more details: 
deanofstudents.concordia.ca/chaplaincy/ 





Festival of Image+Nation 


Image+Nation, Montreal's queer film festival, turns 20 this month. That makes it Canada’s 
oldest showcase for film, video, documentary and pop culture exploring the hearts, loves and 
lives of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transsexual and polymorphously perverse people around the 
world. 


The festival runs from Nov. 15 to 25 at venues around town. To celebrate the two-decade 
milestone, Thomas Waugh of the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema has coordinated a two- 
day long symposium featuring film critics and theorists, many of whom are Concordia pro- 
fessors or graduates. For details on programming, venues and tickets go to www.image- 
nation.org/2007/index-eng.php. 


For more information, visit your.concordia.ca 
_ Contest ends Dec. 7 


UNIVERSITE 


W Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 
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Ferdinand leads Stingers to win 


Third-year running back Cedric 
Ferdinand rushed for 168 yards 
and one touchdown as the 
hometown Concordia Stingers 
easily defeated the Bishop's 
Gaiters 34-18 in Quebec 
University Football League semi- 
final action on Nov. 3. 

The Ottawa native carried 
the ball 23 times and found the 
end zone on a one-yard scam- 
per for Concordia’s first major 
of the day. 

Concordia rookie quarterback 
Liam Mahoney chipped in with 
11 carries for 106 yards and two 
touchdowns. He also completed 
12 of 17 passes for 101 yards and 
a 26-yard touchdown strike to 
Nick Scissons. 

Quarterback Jesse Andrews 
did most of the damage with 90 
yards rushing on seven carries. 
He also completed 13 of 23 pass- 
es for 170 yards, but he threw 
four interceptions. 

Bishops only touchdown came 
on a 10-yard fumble return by 
Shane Francis to open the scor- 
ing at 9:32 of the first quarter. 

The Stingers advance to the 
Dunsmore Cup final versus the 
No. 1-ranked Laval Rouge et Or 
Nov. 10 in Ste. Foy, Que. 


Okpro leads Concordia grid 
all-stars 

For the third straight year, 
Stingers defensive halfback 
Sammy Okpro was a unanimous 
choice for the Quebec University 
Football League all-star team 
announced last week. 

The two-time CIS all-Canadian 
played seven games this season, 
racking up 30 solo tackles, 13 
assists, one interception and three 
pass breakups. 

Okpro is in his fourth year, 
studying Human Relations. 
Joining him on the all-star team 
are veteran offensive tackle Keith 
Dauper, second-year linebacker 
Cory Greenwood and rookie kick- 
er Rene Paredes. 

Mahoney named Quebec 
Rookie of Year 

Outstanding first-year quarter- 
back Liam Mahoney was named 
rookie of the year by the Quebec 
University Football League. He is 
the Quebec nominee for the Peter 
Gorman Trophy awarded annual- 
ly to the rookie of the year in CIS 
football. The winner will be 
announced at Vanier Cup festivi- 
ties in Toronto on Noy. 21. 

“I have never seen a rookie 


make so few mistakes; says 


Concordia head coach Gerry 
McGrath. “He is composed, intel- 
ligent and has a great aptitude for 
the game of football” 

It was a baptism by fire for 
Mahoney. Typically, a McGrath- 
coached quarterback has a couple 
of years to learn the phonebook- 
sized playbook. Mahoney, 19, had 
about six weeks to grasp the sys- 
tem before he had to go out and 
be the Stingers’ offensive leader. 


Marghetis shines at 
wrestling meet 
Veteran wrestler Tyler 


Marghetis won the men’s 76-kilo 
weight class to help Concordia 
finish in second place at its annu- 
al invitational wrestling tourna- 
ment Oct. 28. 

Marghetis, a 2006 CIS all- 
Canadian; Serguei Guevorkian (72 
kilos) and Alex Dyas (82 kilos) all 
won their weight classes on the 
university side of the competition. 
Newcomer Ahmed Abo Mathk 
finished third in the 80-kilo divi- 
sion. 

Brock University finished first 
among the university partici- 


pants. University of New 
Brunswick wrapped up the day in 
third place. 

On the women’ _ side, 


Concordia rookie Ella Rebalski 
finished in third-place in the 
competitive 59-kilo weight class. 
She was Concordia’ sole entry in 
the women’s competition. 

Brock finished in first place on 








the women’s side, followed by 
University of Toronto and UNB. 
Approximately 120 wrestlers from 
across eastern Canada, the United 
States and Brazil participated in 
the event. 





